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At  a public  meeting  o t the  Institute  of  Accountants  ol 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  S.  Whitt,  and  seconded  by  Chas. 
Rob2rtson,  Esq.„  (ex-President)  That  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
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Institute.— Carried. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  VALUE  OF 
ACCOUNTANTS'  WORK. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — 

In  coming  before  you  this  evening,  I desire  to  inaugurate  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  we  hope  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 
Institute,  and  I take  this  general  topic  as  we  have  extended  an 
invitation  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  science  of  accounts  to  be 
present.  I choose  the  term  Accountant  as  this  Society  has  adopted 
that  for  its  designation.  In  the  United  States,  the  term  Book- 
keeper is  used,  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  mercantile 
firms,  are  called  by  that  name.  In  Great  Britain  the  word 
Accountant  is  more  generally  known,  and  as  our  Association  is 
formed  after  the  model  of  “The  Institute  of  Accountants,”  of 
London,  Eng’d,  we  have  preferred  to  use  the  latter  title.  It  has  a 
wider  range  than  the  term  Bookkeeper,  and  the  greater  includes 
the  lesser  in  this  case.  What  is  an  accountant  ? The  general 
definition  is : A person  skilled  in  accounts.  The  next  query 
would  be,  what  are  accounts?  To  this  I would  reply,  the  com- 
putation or  reckoning  of  anything  by  numbers : figures  are 
symbols  by  which  numbers  are  stated,  and  notation  is  the  art  or 
practice  of  recording  anything  by  marks,  figures  or  characters, 
especially  in  arithmetic  or  algebra. 

The  expressing  of  values  and  quantities  by  certain  figures 
and  signs,  as  the  Arabic  numerals  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  was  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  7th  or  8th  century  ; the  Roman  numerals 
are  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  by  repetition  and  combi- 
nation may  be  made  to  express  almost  an  infinite  amount  in 
recording  numbers  ; and  efficiency  in  dealing  with  these  combina- 
tions and  figures,  constitutes  a considerable  portion  of  the  work 
of  an  accountant. 

In  all  commercial  countries,  occasions  constant^  arise  for  the 
employment  of  accountants  to  record  and  summarise  the  transac- 
tions of  ordinary  commerce,  to  examine  the  books  of  traders,  to 
investigate  the  accounts  of  companies  and  public  bodies  as  a 
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guarantee  of  proper  management;  to  analyse  the  statements  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  by  those  companies  and  institutions,  whose 
standing  is  based  on  faith  in  their  published  accounts  ; and  I would 
remark  that  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants  of 
Ontario,  is  likely  to  have  a salutary  effect  on  the  compiling  and 
publishing  of  reports,  which  are  meant  to  mislead  the  public. 

The  knowledge  that  there  is  a Society  of  this  nature  in  our 
Province,  whose  aim  is  to  improve  the  science  of  accounts,  and  to 
expose  fallacious  or  misleading  statements,  either  by  open  discus- 
sion or  through  the  press,  will  no  doubt  tend  to  restrain  some  of 
those  ambitious  or  unscrupulous  managers  who,  by  some  clever 
tricks  in  bookkeeping  or  cunning  arrangement  of  figures,  endeavour 
to  conceal  some  weakness  in  their  scheme,  or  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  when  a true  exhibit  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Another,  but  not  a pleasing  duty  ofthe  accountant,  is  to  dissect 
and  show  up  the  deception  and  tricks  of  dishonest  men,  who  are 
trying  to  defraud  their  creditors.  They  are  also  frequently 
employed  by  the  Courts  of  Equity,  to  prepare  and  submit  plain 
statements  of  intricate  and  involved  matters,  and  on  the  accuracy 
of  these  exhibits  immense  issues  often  turn.  Such  are  some  of 
the  duties  and  engagements  of  a general  accountant. 

The  Accountant  General  is  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
appointed  by  statute  for  securing  the  money  effects  of  suitors 
before  that  court.  He  takes  account  of  the  monies  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  securities  in  which  monies  are  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  suitors,  and  large  amounts  remain  in  his  custody 
unclaimed.  In  1872  the  sum  of  ^*2,869,213  in  stocks,  and  ^*26,000 
was  lying  in  this  way,  and  the  amount  to  his  credit  was  ^41,000,000, 
of  which  about  ^39,000,000  was  invested,  and  the  neat  sum  of 
^2,000,000  in  cash.  The  fees  for  one  year  were  ^"62,800. 

The  tenacity  with  which  Englishmen  cling  to  the  old  system 
of  reckoning  in  £ s.  d.,  tells  at  once  of  their  conservatism  and 
modesty.  I hold  it  to  be  a fact  that  it  entails  at  least  one-tenth 
more  work  than  the  decimal  system  of  $ and  c.  And  again,  how 
many  “ millionares  ” would  be  created  by  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  : gentlemen,  who  are  now  only  worth  a snug  £200,000- 
would,  at  once  by  this  rapid  process,  be  made  millionaires. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  clear  idea  ofthe  issues  involved  in 
the  correct  and  intelligible  adjustment  and  keeping  of  accounts,. 
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3 shall  very  briefly  glance  at  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
system,  not  exhaustive,  nor  I hope  exhausting  to  you,  although 
figures  are  said  to  be  a dry  subject. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  keeping 
accounts,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  authentic  history  of  this  art  is 
from  Horace,  who  refers  to  it  in  his  writings,  and  we  are  told  that 
in  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  everybody  in  Rome  kept  books,  or 
rather  wax  tablets,  on  which  they  entered  their  cash  transactions 
in  regular  order.  To  these  the  bankers  soon  added  a ledger,  and 
other  books  they  found  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  ; for  they  were  required  not  only  to  keep  books,  which 
were  legal  evidence  in  court,  but  on  demand  to  submit  them  to 
the  inspection  of  the  city  praetor. 

They  were  an  active  commercial  people,  and  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  old  Roman  bankers. 
Just  here,  let  me  explain  some  of  the  terms  we  shall  have  to  use 
in  course  of  this  address.  Learned  men  have  written  volumes 
on  the  word  wealth  ; suffice  it  here  to  say  that  wealth  in  its  broad 
signification  is  property  of  every  kind  held  in  possession,  or 
any  material,  or  quality  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  the  means  of 
obtaining  property.  Wealth  is  a Saxon  word,  signifying  well- 
being. Thus  we  speak  of  commonwealth.  But  wealth  and 
money  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Money  is  a circulating 
medium.  It  may  be  gold,  as  in  Europe  and  America  ; it  may  be 
•tin,  as  in  the  Burman  Empire  ; or  shells,  as  in  Africa  ; or  it  may 
be  any  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  as  in  the  Society  Islands. 

“ Madle.  Zelia,  an  operatic  singer  from  Paris,  while  on  a tour 
round  the  world,  gave  a concert  in  the  Society  Islands,  on  the 
terms  that  she  should  receive  one  third  of  the  receipts.  After 
counting  the  proceeds,  her  share  was  found  to  be  3 pigs,  23  turkeys, 
-44  chickens,  5,000  cocoa  nuts,  besides  bananas,  oranges  and 
lemons.  She  said  her  share  would  have  been  worth  4,000  francs 
m Paris,  but  as  money  was  scarce,  and  she  could  not  realise  on 
her  assets,  she  fed  the  fruit  to  the  pigs  and  poultry.” 

Now  with  this  kind  of  barter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  trade,  and  therefore  a currency  has  existed 
from  a very  early  time.  Mankind  was  not  long  in  deciding  that 
the  precious  metals  were  by  far  the  most  convenient  material 
Tor  this  purpose — because  they  are  hard,  durable,  easily  divis- 
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able,  of  small  bulk,  subject  to  little  variations  in  value,  they- 
take  readily  the  impress  of  any  stamp  made  on  them,  and 
further,  are  not  a fictitious  standard.  The  coin  issued  by  any 
government  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  intrinsically  worth 
the  value  stamped  on  it.  The  action  of  any  government  in 
issuing  promises  to  pay,  unless  based  on  some  bona  fide  re- 
sources, is  wrong,  and  such  currency  soon  finds  its  level  when 
weighed  against  the  precious  metals.  The  theory  that  the 
printing  press  and  the  most  elaborate  engraving  can  give  certain 
pieces  of  paper  a value  is  a fallacy  that  should  long  ago  have 
been  consigned  to  the  realm  of  dreamland.  It  is  true  that  law 
can  declare  a certain  piece  of  paper  to  be  money,  and  force  it  into 
circulation,  but  its  purchasing  power  will  at  once  be  fixed  by  its 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.* 

The  United  States  greenbacks  were  only  worth  34c,  in  gold 
at  one  time,  and  the  Confederate  government  issued  millions 
of  paper  money,  and  for  a time — while  those  States  held  some 
reserves  in  specie,  or  articles  of  marketable  value — the  cur- 
rency floated,  but  soon  began  to  lose  its  purchasing  power.  Punch 
had  a cartoon  of  a Southern  lady  going  to  market,  accompanied  by 
a coloured  boy  with  a wheel-barrow  of  Confederate  money,  but 
who  returned  with  her  purchases  in  her  satchel ; and  I learned 
the  following  facts  from  the  parties  themselves  : — A gentleman 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  war  visited  his  family,  then  residing  in  Charles- 
ton, after  receiving  his  months’  pay,  $1,150  in  their  money.  On 
getting  home  he  began  to  lay  in  some  supplies.  He  bought  a 
cord  of  wood  for  $100  and  paid  $50  cartage ; his  good  lady  had  a 
fondness  for  tea,  and  he  treated  her  to  a pound,  which  cost  him 
$200,  but  as  sugar  cost  $60  per  pound  they  drank  it  plain  ; next 
item  was  a ham,  for  which  he  laid  down  $150,  and  as  flour  was 
selling  at  $1,000  per  barrel  he  could  only  take  a bag  at  $500 — the 
paper  money  had  become  almost  worthless,  and  soon 
after  was  only  valuable  as  a souvenir.  Passing  through 

*The  London  Times , in  a recent  article,  says : — A paper  currency,  unguaranteed 
and  unballasted  by  solid  bullion,  is  a curse  to  any  country  which  has  suffered  its 
insinuating  charms  to  prevail.  It  steals  in  at  every  pore  of  commerce,  and  is  a 
universal  treacherous  solvent.  By  the  potency  of  its  poison,  if  abused,  may  be 
judged  its  benefit  when  held  wisely  and  honestly  in  hand.” 
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Charleston  one  day,  I saw  a number  of  Confederate  notes 
nicely  framed  in  a window,  with  some  verses  below,  and 
going  in,  asked  permission  to  copy  them.  Part  of  them  read  as 
follows  : — 

Representing  nothing  on  God’s  earth  now, 

And  naught  in  the  waters  below  it; 

As  the  pledge  of  a nation  that  passed  away, 

Keep  it,  dear  friend,  and  show  it . 

Show  it  to  those  who  will  lend  an  ear, 

To  the  tale  this  trifle  will  tell ; 

Of  Liberty  born  of  a patriot’s  dream, 

Of  a paper-built  nation  that  fell. 

Too  poor  to  possess  the  precious  ores, 

And  too  much  of  a stranger  to  borrow; 

We  issued  to-day,  our  promise  to  pay, 

And  hoped  to  redeem  on  the  morrow; 

The  days  rolled  by,  and  weeks  became  years, 

But  our  coffers  were  empty  still, 

Gold  was  so  scarce  that  the  Treasury  quaked 
If  a dollar  should  drop  in  the  till. 

But  you  must  pardon  this  digression,  and  we  will  return 
to  consider  the  question  of  currency.  Egypt  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  metals  as  a medium  at  a very  early  date,  and 
rings  of  gold  and  silver  of  various  sizes,  weight  and  fineness  were 
used,  as  has  been  learned  from  ancient  monuments  in  that  coun- 
try. The  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  money  is  in  Genesis,  33rd 
chap.,  19th  verse,  when  Jacob  is  said  to  have  bought  a field  for 
100  pieces  of  money.  The  word  is  also  translated  “ a lamb."  As 
coined  money  was  not  in  use  for  many  centuries  later,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  metal  was  marked  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  or  whether  lambs  themselves  were  the  medium  of  barter. 
In  Job  13th  chap,  nth  verse,  the  same  term  is  used  as  a 
“ portion  of  silver,”  and  no  doubt  the  translators  used  the  words 
“ piece  of  money”  as  they  understood  it.  The  word  money  is 
said  to  be  from  “ monere  ” to  advise.  The  word  “ cash”  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  word  cassa,  meaning  a box,  and  is  also  the 
name  of  a small  coin  still  in  circulation.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  monetary  transactions  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  usually 
carried  on  by  bullion  stamped  as  to  its  weight.  In  Genesis  43  : 
21,  Joseph’s  brethren  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt  found 
every  man’s  money  was  in  the  mouth  of  his  sack  “ in  full 
weight,”  and  on  several  other  occasions  we  read  of  buying  by 
weight,  the  shekels  of  gold  and  silver  being  the  ordinary  cur- 
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rency.  We  also  find  that  away  back  in  those  early  times  they 
had  learned  the  art  of  enumerating  : for  we  are  told  that  a 
young  Hebrew,  who  was  engaged  in  the  corn  trade,  gathered  such 
a supply  that  when  he  tried  to  take  stock,  (what  we  would  now 
speak  of  as  the  “ corn  in  sight,”)  he  found  it  was  beyond  the  art 
of  figures,  “ even  as  the  sand  without  number.”  By  the  way,  we 
often  hear  of  speculators  “ cornering  the  market,”  but  that  same 
grain  buyer  and  his  master  got  up  the  earliest  and  most  success- 
ful “ corner  ” on  record,  “ for  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  for  to  buy  corn.” 

The  demands  of  trade  soon  required  some  medium  that 
would  represent  a value  and  pass  freely,  and  coined  metal  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  some  monarch  was  issued.  According  to  the 
best  authorities  about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era, 
in  many  cases  very  rude  and  crude  designs  were  impressed  on 
lumps  of  silver  and  gold.  The  latter  were  called  “staters,”  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a “standard”  and  this  term  was  applied  to 
all  gold  coin.  Those  who  issued  this  coin  did  not  always  give  full 
weight  or  value,  and  in  many  countries  the  coinage  was  greatly 
debased.  It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  has  always  issued  a good 
metal  from  the  first  coinages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  down  to 
Henry  VIII. 

For  many  centuries  while  trade  was  limited,  all  transactions 
were  carried  on  by  means  of  coin,  but  as  new  avenues  of  commerce 
opened  up — especially  to  India  and  then  to  this  continent — the 
old  method  of  exchange  by  coin  (which  was  simply  an  improved 
system  of  barter)  became  too  cumbersome,  and,  with  larger  deal- 
ings, impossible,  hence  the  introduction  of  a paper  currency.  As 
transactions  became  too  numerous  and  involved  for  the  memoq 
alone,  some  written  record  became  necessary.  At  first,  these 
were  quite  simple  memoranda  of  the  transfer  of  property  or  money, 
but  rapidly  became  more  extended,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
development  of  the  science  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping  can 
hardly  be  comprehended  ; from  the  simple  pencil  entry  in  the 
small  retail  shop,  or  the  chalk  marks  on  the  back  of  the  cupboard 
door,  to  the  financial  record  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  com- 
prehensive arrangements  of  the  balance  sheet  of  an  empire.  A 
common  theory  of  bookkeeping  is,  that  it  is  simply  an  aid  to 
memory,  but  it  includes  far  more  than  that.  Another  opinion 
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that  prevails  with  some  people  is,  that  almost  any  person  with  very 
little  effort  can  become  a bookkeeper.  The  young  man  who  sets 
out  to  learn  bookkeeping  in  12  lessons,  or  in  his  spare  hours  dur- 
ing a winter,  may  acquire  some  knowledge  that  will  no  doubt 
be  valuable  to  him,  but  to  gain  a comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  accounts,  he  must  have  a knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  relations  between  Dr.  and  Cr,  the  principles  regu- 
lating the  rights  of  partners,  the  liabilities  of  principals  and 
agents,  and  be  able  to  express  clearly  and  concisely  with  facility 
these  varied  and  necessary  acquirements.  As  a rule,  men  are 
more  anxious  to  keep  a record  of  what  is  due  to  them,  than  of 
their  debts,  but  every  trader  should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  his 
resources  and  liabilities,  and  to  do  this,  requires  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  bookkeeping.  Commerce  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  barter,  and  rapidly  adopted  the  new  system  of 
the  circulation  of  mercantile  credit  ; that  is,  the  currency  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  a debt  from  A to  B,  added  to  faith  in  the 
honesty  or  ability  of  A to  meets  his  obligations,  and  on  this  great 
underlying  principle  the  vast  and  complicated  operations  of  trade 
are  carried  on.  Transactions  involving  millions  of  money  are 
entered  into,  carried  on  and  closed,  by  simple  faith  in  the  names 
and  reputation  of  certain  great  capitalists. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of  cash  actually  employ- 
ed in  business  may  be  gathered  from  these  figures.  In  Great  Britain 
with  transactions  of  ^"19,000,000  stg.  the  proportion  of 
Cheques  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  was  96J  per  cent. 

Bank  of  England  notes  “ 2J  “ “ 

Country  Banks  “ “ f “ “ 

Coin  “ | “ “ 

From  the  magnitude  of  these  figures,  which  are  so  largely  based 
on  faith  in  the  promise  and  ability  of  some  man  or  company  of 
men,  it  can  at  once  be  seen  that  on  their  honesty  and  integrity 
much  of  the  wonderful,  and  world  embracing  interchange  of  com- 
merce depends,  and  therefore  we  have  the  proverb  “ honesty  is  the 
best  policy,”  not  when  a policy  is  adopted,  which  by  simulating 
honesty  hopes  to  succeed,  but  as  a steady  rule  of  life. 

An  old  Quaker  had  a ship  which  was  long  overdue.  Becoming 
alarmed,  he  went  to  get  her  insured.  The  insurance  agyit  was 
wary,  and  hesitated.  Before  the  negotiations  were  closed,  the 
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Quaker  heard  the  ship  was  lost.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Co.  “If  thee  hast  not  insured  the  ship,  thee  need  not  do  so, 
I have  heard  of  her.”  On  receiving  the  note  the  Secretary  raised 
his  desk  lid,  filled  up  a policy  and  sent  it  back  by  the  messenger ; 
then  grins  and  chuckles  over  the  sharp  bargain  he  has  made  for 
the  Co.,  until  the  messenger  returns  with  another  note  from  the 
old  Quaker,  “ Since  thee  has  made  out  the  policy,  it  is  all  right,  I 
have  heard  from  the  ship,  as  I told  thee,  she  is  lost!  ” That  was 
pretty  sharp  practice  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  it  is  understood 
that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  and  men  generally  know  that 
this  is  the  accepted  rule.  Frauds,  forgeries  and  failures  will 
always  occur,  but  their  proportion  is  small  compared  with  the 
amount  of  bona  fide  business,  and  the  best  authorities  say  such  is 
rather  on  the  decrease. 

The  great  advance  in  the  means  of  communication  is  a hindrance 
to  fraud.  Newspapers,  the  telegraph  and  many  other  ways  of 
conveying  intelligence  are  used  every  day  more  and  more,  and 
science  is  lending  its  powers  in  the  detection  of  frauds.  Publicity 
is  one  of  the  requisites  of  modern  commerce. 

The  vast  and  ever  increasing  volume  of  exchange  has  now 
become  a question  of  figures,  and  while  the  currency  of  a bill  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Eothschild  depends  on  the  solvency  of  the 
capitalist,  its  purchasing  value  must  be  determined  by  a calcula- 
tion, in  which  time  and  many  other  elements  enter.  The  foun- 
dation of  all  commerce  is  the  desire  to  make  profit,  by  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest  ; and  although  this  may 
seem  a sordid  view  to  take  of  a great  principle,  yet  when  properly 
understood,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  widest  benefit  to  mankind  ; 
for  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  means 
to  take  from  one  portion  of  the  world  a surplus  of  some  com- 
modity, and  transfer  it  to  another  where  it  is  more  highly  valued, 
and  hence  inequalities  in  prices  are  adjusted,  civilization  is 
extended,  supplies  are  provided  for  seasons  of  famine,  and  com- 
merce with  all  its  reciprocal  advantages  and  blessings  promoted, 
and  the  fewer  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  the  interchange  of 
the  products  of  the  globe  the  larger  will  be  the  benefits  to  the  race. 

The  introduction  of  this  great  medium  of  modern  commerce, 
(Bills  #f  Exchange)  which  abolished  the  costly,  unsafe  and  tedious 
transfer  of  coin  from  country  to  country,  also  established  and 
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created  the  necessity  for  a,  wide  range  of  accountants’  work, 
in  which  the  relative  values  of  these  instruments  in  different 
countries  could  be  accurately  determined  ; for  in  some  cases  the 
whole  profit  on  a large  transaction  is  simply  what  can  be  made 
by  the  variations  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  great  skill  and 
close  calculation  is  essential.  The  usefulness  of  these  instru- 
ments is  manifold.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  liquidating  debts, 
settling  transfers  of  property,  they  are  easily  transmitted  from 
country  to  country  with  very  little  risk  of  loss,  (except  by 
forgery)  they  afford  an  easy  proof  of  debt  in  case  of  litigation,  and 
their  range  of  employment  is  being  continually  enlarged.  Like 
many  other  good  things,  they  are  sometimes  abused.  It  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  in  all  great  centres 
of  commerce,  we  find  what  are  called  “ gilt  copper  firms,”  whose 
mam  business  is  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange.  Their  capital  is 
usually  small,  often  a moderate  line  of  credit  with  some  bank  or 
discount  house,  a finely  engraved  letter  heading  and  book  of  drafts, 
and  a supply  oi  bill  stamps.  With  these  materials,  they  can  do 
an  immense  business  on  paper.  They  contrive  by  adroit  manage- 
ment and  lively  drawing  to  keep  afloat  a large  amount  of  accommo- 
dation bills  ; sometimes,  by  knowledge  of  the  course  of  exchange,, 
they  make  some  profit.  Generally  these  firms  a?e  started,  not 
for  legitimate  business,  but  as  a means  of  “ raising  the  wind,”  and 
these  “kites,”  as  they  are  called,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of; 
the  floating  currency  of  all  countries. 

Some  time  ago  a case  was'being  tried  in  an  English  court,  and 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant  thus  addressed  the  jury  : “Now 
gentlemen,  this  unfortunate  defendant  has  been  ‘ flying  kites.’ 
“Doing  what?”  asked  the  judge.  “Flying  kites,  my  lord,, 
putting  his  name  to  accommodation  bills.”  “'Why  are  they  called 
kites?”  inquired  the  judge.  “Why,  my  lord,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
schoolboy’s  kite,  there  is  a connection  between  the  kite  and  the 
wind,  only  where  the  wind  raises  the  kite,  and  here  the  kite  ‘ raises, 
the  wind.’  ” 

I may  mention  one  or  two  instances  of  the  magnitude  of  the* 
operations  of  some  of  these  operators  in  bills  and  “kites.”  A 
firm  of  bill  brokers  (or  private  bankers  as  they  called  themselves,) 
doing  business  in  Canada,  went  down  in  1876,  with  liabilities  of 
$1,000,000  and  assets  of  $2,200.  They  thoughtfully  reserved 
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about  enough  to  pay  the  official  assignee  for  his  services  in  seeing 
them  through.  Young,  Borthwick  & Co.,  bill  brokers,  London, 
failed  in  1875  f°r  ^2,500, 000,  with  very  small  assets.  A.  Collie. 
& Co.  in  the  same  year  failed  for  ^3,000,000,  and  bills  discounted 
^2, 260, 000.  They  had  cash  at  bank,  ^*1,140,  and  on  hand  £7,500 
in  bills  receivable,  besides  about  ^50,000  in  the  shabbiest  kind  ot 
securities.  Im,  Thurn  & Co.  failed  for  nearly  ^3,000,000,  and 
other  houses  for  immense  sums.  These  firms  stood  high,  were 
well  rated,  and  their  facilities  for  getting  money  on  paper  was 
almost  unlimited.  By  and  by,  when  settling  day  came  round  their 
“ true  inwardness  ” showed  astonishing  rottenness. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride, 

With  what  untimely  steps  they  glide 
How  soon  depart, 

These  gifts  on  Fortune’s  hands  are  found. 

Her  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  round 
And  they  are  gone. 

No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows, 

But  changing  and  without  repose 
Still  hurries  on. 

The  temptation  to  make  money  in  this  business,  is  almost 
irresistible  to  some  men.  Last  January  $30,000  was  paid  for  a 
seat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where  fortunes  are 
made  in  a day,  and  sometimes  lost  as  rapidly.  Some  of  you  may 
have  noticed  in  a city  paper  that  Johnny  Skae,  once  of  Windsor, 
held  stock  in  some  Nevada  mines,  which  he  could  have  sold  for 
$10,000,000  in  gold.  He  declined,  the  offer,  the  tide  turned,  and 
his  bonanza  melted,  and  it  is  said  he  has  lost  all.  This  reminds 
me  of  what  Saxe  once  wrote  : 

Alas  ! that  people  who  have  got  their  box 
Of  cash,  beneath  the  Lest  of  locks, 

Secure  from  all  financial  shocks, 

Should  stock  their  fancy  with  fancy  stocks, 

And  madly  rush  upon  Wall  Street  rocks, 

Without  the  least  apology  ! 

Alas  ! that  people  whose  money  affairs 
Are  sound  beyond  all  need  of  repairs, 

Should  ever  tempt  the  bulls  and  bears 
Of  Mammon’s  fierce  zoology  ! 

Prince  Johnny  Skae,  one  fatal  day, 

Because  the  helpless — clever  prey 
Of  Fortune’s  undertakers, 

And  staking  his  all  on  a single  die 
His  founder'd  bark  went  high  and  dry, 

Among  the  brokers  and  breakers. 
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From  this  rapid  glance  over  some  of  the  branches  of  com- 
mercial life,  in  which  the  work  of  an  accountant  is  indispensable, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  an  intimate,  correct,  and  methodical  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  expressing  ideas,  values,  quantities,  &c.,  by 
figures  is  no  mean  acquirement,  and  I maintain  that  the  highest 
attainment  in  this  art,  is  not  the  faculty  of  putting  together  any 
great  or  complex  array  of  figures  which  may  be  correct,  but  are 
•quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  a majority  of  those  interested  in 
them  ; but  by  such  a clear,  concise,  and  accurate  arrangement  of 
the  same  figures,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  any  man  who 
reads  may  understand.  As  in  oratory,  sculpture  or  literary  com- 
petition, the  highest  art  is  artlessness,  so  in  accounts,  the  highest 
effort  should  be  clearness  and  lucidity.  To  acquire  this  aptness, 
to  attain  this  command  of  the  subject,  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
young  man  who  enters  an  office,  and  has  his  way  to  win.  The 
investment  of  brain  work  in  his  every-day  duties,  pays  the  best 
■dividend  ; there  are  many  openings  for  men  who  can  grasp  great 
'schemes,  solve  deep  problems,  or  mature  and  crystallize  some 
noble  enterprise,  and  plainly  a correct  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  accounts  is  of  the  highest  value.  No  large  business  can  be 
carried  on  successfully  without  careful  and  regular  entry  being 
kept  of  every  transaction.  The  manufacturer  of  cotton  figures 
his  profit  @ ^c.  per  yard,  the  banker  and  broker  gets  down  to  £ and 
'%  and  in  all  large  concerns  the  closest  calculations  are  made, 
•every  detail  of  expense  is  set  down  and  provided  for  before  the 
selling  price  is  fixed — even  in  small  trades  a record  should  be 
kept — it  often  saves  time  and  money — “ pen  and  ink  are  best 
witnesses.”  For  past  twenty  years  I have  kept  a diary,  and  can 
tell  where  1 was  any  time,  the  nature  of  the  day  and  a general 
idea  of  what  I was  doing. 

I would  further  say,  adopt  the  best  methods — it  costs  no  more 
to  do  business  systematically  and  safely,  than  it  does  to  carry  it 
on  loosely  and  haphazard.  Allowing  every  man  to  be  honest, 
there  is  no  man  perfect,  and  mistakes  are  often  made.  The  best 
way  of  avoiding  and  correcting  them,  is  to  keep  a record  of  all 
business  transactions.  We  heard  of  a country  trader  who  kept 
account  of  his  credit  sales  on  slips  of  paper,  which  he  threw  into 
a barrel  under  the  counter.  When  a customer  came  in  to  settle  up, 
he  would  empty  the  barrel  on  the  floor,  and  wade  through  the 
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pile  to  make  out  the  account.  Another  old  farmer  in  New  York 
State,  kept  his  “ recknin  ” on  his  cellar  door,  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  said,  he  having  to  prove  an  account  in  suit,  was  obliged  to- 
bring  the  door  into  court  to  produce  the  original  entry. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  oil  fever  in  Enniskillen,  a “ son 
of  the  soil,”  on  whose  land  some  speculators  thought  they  had 
struck  “ile”  offered  him  £ as  a royalty, — which  was  promptly 
declined,  but,  after  some  dickering,  the  honest  farmer  said,  he 
would  take  a 1/16  which  offer  was  promptly  accepted. 

I do  not  contend  that  every  young  man  who  starts  in  life  as 
an  office  clerk  or  bookkeeper  will  some  day  be  qualified  for  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Dominion  ; training  and  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  art  will  develope  the  powers  of  each,  but  there  must  be  a 
basis  to  operate  on.  Nature  has  gifted  some  men  with  wondrous 
powers  of  mind  for  figures.  They  begin  early,  when  they  open 
their  eyes,  they  begin  to  develope  their  powers,  by  counting  their 
toes — and  as  it  was  said  of  a poet  “ he  lisped  in  numbers” — so  has 
it  been  with  them.  Some  of  these  prodigies  have  been  widely 
known  as  “ calculating  boys.”  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  a clever  American  lad,  Zerah  Colburn,  who  publicly  exhibited 
his  marvellous  feats,  and  astonished  all  who  witnessed  them  ; for 
instance,  he  multiplied  8 into  itself  15  times  and  gave  the  result  in 
15  digits  correctly,  within  a minute.  Again  he  extended  the  cube 
root  of  268,336,125,  while  the  figures  were  being  written  down.  He 
was  asked  to  name  two  numbers  which  multiplied  together  would 
give  the  figures  247,483,  and  he  immediately  named  941  & 263, 
which  are  the  only  two  numbers  that  will  do  so.  He  was  called  to 
select  a number  which  will  divide  34,083  without  a remainder, 
and  at  once  replied  there  is  no  such  number;  just  as  readily  as 
we  would  say  so  of  17,  19  or  23.  Still  more  wonderful  was  his 
settling  a question  that  a great  French  mathematician  had 
declared  could  not  be  solved.  He  had  multiplied  the  figure  2 
fifteen  times  into  itself  and  added  1,  making  4,294,267, 
and  declared  it  had  no  divisor.  A well-known  mathematician,. 
Euler,  after  much  labour  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  is  divisable 
by  641.  The  problem  was  submitted  to  Colburn,  and  after  some 
time,  the  boy  by  mental  calculation  discovered  the  one  divisor  that 
Euler  had  found  after  great  labour.  Another  celebrated  calcula- 
tor was  the  late  G P.  Bidder,  of  England,  who  surprised 
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select  audiences  by  his  wonderful  exhibitions.  At  three  years 
of  age  he  displayed  great  precocity,  and  when  eight  years 
old,  and  without  knowledge  of  any  theory,  almost  constantly 
and  correctly  gave  the  number  of  farthings  in  ^*868,424,121, 
and  while  answering  mentally  the  troublesome  questions 
asked  him,  he  would  amuse  himself  whipping  his  top  round 
the  room.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  when  the  examination 
was  over,  you  have  been  trying  to  puzzle  me,  and  now  I will  try 
and  puzzle  you.  “A  man  found  13  cats  in  his  yard,  he  fired  and 
killed  7,  how  many  were  left?”  “ 6,”  was  the  answer.  “ Wrong,”  he 
said,  “ none  were  left,  the  rest  ran  away.”  When  10  years  old  he 
answered  in  two  minutes  the  question — what  is  the  interest  on 
^4,444  for  4,444  days  at  4^%.  Soon  after  he  was  asked  how  long 
it  would  take  to  fill  a cistern  1 mile  cube,  at  the  rate  of  120  gallons 
per  minute,  and  in  two  minutes  gave  the  correct  answer  14,300 
years,  285  d^ys>  12  hours  and  46  minutes.  His  powers  increased,  >- 
at  12  years  he  answered  in  less  than  a minute  this  difficult 
question  : “ If  gf  inches  is  passed  over  in  a second,  how  many 
inches  would  be  passed  over  in  365  days  5hrs,  48m.  and  55  seconds. 
When  13  years,  he  was  asked  to  give  the  cube  root  of  807,330,273, 
974,002,153,  and  in  2f  minutes  gave  the  correct  answer,  viz.  964, 
537.  If  any  one  present  desires  to  test  the  correctness  of  this 
problem,  we  will  wait  two  or  three  minutes.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel 
asked  him  the  following  puzzler  : “ Light  travels  from  the  sun  in  8 
minutes,  and  the  sun  being 98,000,000  miles  (the  supposed  distance 
at  that  time)  and  light  travelling  at  same  speed  for  6 years  and  4 
months  from  a fixed  star — how  far  is  that  star  from  the  earth  ?”  And 
in  one  minute  he  got  the  answer  correctly,  viz.,  40,633,740,000,000 
miles.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  you  can  take  a leisure  hour,  and  work 
it  out,  as  I once  did.  The  following  problem,  a person  visiting  the 
Great  Eastern  once  every  week  for  a year,  having  to  drop  a pin 
on  the  first  visit,  and  double  every  week — how  many  would  he 
require  to  take  with  him  the  last  week  ? Ans.  2,251,790,813,685,248 
equal  to  251,316,943  tons — more  than  the  Great  Eastern  could 
carry  in  1,000  trips.  I might  go  on  and  multiply  instances  of 
Bidder’s  powers,  they  were  simply  incomprehensible,  you  might 
read  over  to  him  15  figures  and  then  another  line  of  saine  number 
of  figures,  and  without  seeing  or  writing  down  a figure  he  would 
multiply  them  together  and  give  the  correct  result. 
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One  Alex.  Gwin,  an  Irish  boy  from  ’Derry,  and  not  “ anould 
boy  ” (only  8 years  of  age),  employed  on  the  Ordinance  Survey  for 
Ireland — could  repeat  all  the  logarithims  of  all  numbers,  from  i 
to  1,000 — and  each  of  them  contained  7 digits.  A Chinese  who 
visited  America  in  1875 — gave  some  wonderful  evidences  of  his 
powers  as  a trained  computer.  One  instance  was,  about  30 
numbers  of  4 digits  each  were  named  to  him  as  fast  as  a quick 
Writer  could  take  them  down,  and  he  was  asked  to  add  them 
mentally,  while  a practical  accountant  added  them  on  paper.  He 
replied,  I have  done  it  as  you  gave  them  to  me — the  total  is — 
and  he  was  quite  correct.  The  human  intellect  cannot  compre- 
hend the  vast  significance  of  these  figures,  and  our  imagination 
halts  before  such  far-reaching  numbers.  It  is  impossible  to  realize 
this  marvellous  grasp  of  mind,  but  when  we  look -beyond  our 
finite  powers  of  thought  and  expression  to  Him  who  gave  man 
these  gifts,  our  hearts  should  reverently  bow,  and  say:  “Thine, 
O Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
victory,  and  the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  heavens,  and  in 
the  earth  is  thine." 

Colburn  tells  us  of  a noted  free-thinker  who,  after  seeing  his 
wonderful  achievements,  went  home  much  disturbed,  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  ever  afterward  renounced  his  infidel  opinions. 
A strange  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  came  over  those  who  wit- 
nessed these  feats.  Now,  these  instances  are  all  authenticated  ; 
but  one,  Dr.  Wallis  says,  in  a letter  to  a Fellow  at  Magdalen 
College,  “ in  a dark  night,  in  bed,  without  pen,  ink  or  paper,  or 
any  equivalent,  I did  by  memory  extract  the  square  root  of 
30000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,0000,  which  I found  to  be 
1,77205,08075,68075,29353  ! ! ! “ Well,  if  he  did,  he  must  have  had 
square  roots  “ on  the  brain.” 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  manifold  advantages  of  accountants’  work,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  Association  under  whose 
auspices  we  are  met  to-night,  is  to  improve  the  standing  of  those 
who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  this  work,  or  may  be  looking 
forward  to  it.  As  in  figures,  the  combination  of  the  units  produce 
large  totals,  so  in  associations  the  combination  of  individuals 
produce  large  and  lasting  effects.  The  world  is  full  of  evidences 
which  illustrate  the  advantages  of  concentration  of  many  minds 
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upon  some  great  problem.  The  formation  of  societies  for  specific 
purposes  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  world’s  work  to-day ; and 
where  each  one  is  prepared  to  add  some  item  of  interest  or  prac- 
tical experience,  even  though  it  may  be  little  in  itself,  the 
aggregate  of  these  when  brought  together,  will  produce  important 
results.  Society  is  sustained,  men  are  developed,  and  the  world 
is  furnished  by  reciprocity  of  ideas. 

Although  our  Institute  has  not  a past  history  to  base  its 
claims  upon,  it  has  a grand  outlook.  Established  in  this  centre 
of  commercial  enterprise,  it  has  taken  root,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a career  of  usefulness. 

In  Philadelphia  an  Association  was  formed  some  years  ago,, 
with  a somewhat  broader  platform  than  we  have  at  present  laid 
down  ; they  sustain  a Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  is  perhaps 
a debateable  undertaking,  but  they  have  been  so  far  very  success- 
ful. They  purpose  to  aid,  by  advice  and  pecuniary  help,  any 
worth}7  and  well  qualified  members  who  may  require  it.  They 
also  aim  at  mutual  improvement  by  lectures  on  special  topics, 
reading  of  essays  and  discussion  on  subjects  bearing  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  profession.  Any  person  interested  can  see  the 
Charter  of  this  Society  in  “Bookkeeper”  for  January,  1881. 

Then  in  England  we  have  the  Institute  of  Accountants,, 
after  which  our  Institute  is  to  some  extent  designed,  whose  posi- 
tion is  well  established,  and  most  favorably  received  by  the 
mercantile  community,  and  the  courts.  It  publishes  a journal, 
“ The  Accountant,”  which  we  hope  soon  to  have  regularly  for  the 
use  of  our  members.  From  the  last  report  we  have  received  of 
this  Institute,  now  established  about  ten  years,  we  learn  that  it 
numbered  i$  1879  100  Fellows  and  70  Associates  ; they  had  at  their 
bankers  the  comfortable  balance  of  about  ^530,  besides  invest- 
ments to  the  extent  of £5, 675 ; they  had  expended  £ 226  on  furniture 
and  fittings;  and  for  purchases  of  books  nearly  ^240,  besides 
paying  their  yearly  expenses  of  £768.  You  may  ask,  How  do 
they  raise  such  an  amount?  Let  me  tell  you.  That  place  we 
speak  of  as  London,  is  a wonderful  centre  for  raising  money,, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a Fellow  of  that  Institute 
gentlemen  pay  from  £21  to  30  guineas  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  a 
yearly  subscription  of  five  guineas.  Associates  pay  for  admission 
ten  guineas,  and  a yearly  subscription  of  two  guineas.  So  you 
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can  easily  see  how  their  funds  accumulate.  Now  as  a rule, 
Englishmen,  and  clever  business  men  as  these  are,  know  the 
value  of  money,  and  they  would  not  be  found  paying  these  large 
sums  for  admission  to  a Society,  unless  some  equivalent  was  got 
in  return,  but  the  fact  is,  the  diploma  of  that  Institute  guarantees 
to  the  public,  or  any  person  interested,  that  the  party  holding  it 
is  entitled  to  public  confidence  ; and  for  this,  and  the  knowledge 
he  brings  to  bear  on  his  professional  work,  he  is  handsomely 
paid.  In  Scotland  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  not 
enrolled  as  a Chartered  Accountant,  to  get  any  important  or 
public  work  to  do,  and  those  holding  the  Diploma  are  ranked 
with  Writers  to  the  Signet,  as  professional  men.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  other  professionals  are  beginning  to  look  with  a degree  of  envy 
at  these  “Fellows”  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Accountants, 
and  one  of  these  persons  recently  broke  out  in  the  following 
strain : 

THE  “CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT.” 

I’m  a “ Chartered  Accountant,”  it  sounds  rather  loud, 

As  a “ Chartered  Accountant  ” I feel  rather  proud  ; 

For  a “ Chartered  Accountant  ” is  a noble  degree, 

As  a “ Chartered  Accountant  ” confers  £ s.  d. 

Just  look  at  my  charter  of  which  I can  boast, 

On  vellum  illumined  and  finely  engrossed  ; 

Though  a splendid  impression' s created  by  that, 

There’s  another,  which  seals  it,  as  big  as  your  hat. 

There  must  be  “ something  in  it ,”  most  people  suppose, 

From  the  great  “ Magna  Charta  ” they  think  it  arose  ; 

And  that  I must  be  “ some  one ’’  with  a charter  like  this, 

So  they  charter  and  license  me  “ hand  over  fist.” 

“ By  virtue  ” ’twas  granted  this  charter  you  see 
Some  virtue  innate  then,  I knew  there  must  be; 

Though  but  trifling  the  sum  for  this  virtue  I paid, 

It's  a virtue  I find  for  increasing  my  trade. 

As  whenever  unfortunate  folks  go  “ to  smash,” 

I’m  entrusted  with  all  their  Estates  and  their  Cash, 

And  their  Creditors’  Meetings,  I always  compose, 

And  I carry  whatever  I choose  to  propose. 

The  lawyers,  it’s  true,  to  their  feelings  give  vent, 

As  “ the  law  ” doesn’t  trust  them  to  such  an  extent, 

They’re  controlled  in  their  charges  to  some  degree ; 

But  then,  they’re  not  “ Chartered  Accountant”  like  me. 

We  have  not  attained  such  ah  envious  position  as  those  “ Fel- 
lows” in  Great  Britain,  but  we  are  young  and  growing;  our  develop- 
ment is  only  a question  of  time.  We  may  some  day  stretch  out  one 
hand  westward  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  then  extend  another  hand 
to  our  brethren  in  the  old  land,  and  in  this  metropolitan  and  cen- 
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tral  station  on  the  highway  of  trade,  wield  an  influence  that  will 
be  felt  and  recognized  throughout  this  wide  Dominion. 

This  outlook  though  grand  and  pleasing  is  vague,  but  our 
duty  is  plain  ; it  is  to  deal  with  the  requirements  and  opportuni- 
ties of  to  day.  Honesty,  integrity,  and  painstaking  will  always 
win  their  way,  the  highest  honors  and  best  places  are  open  in  this 
country  to  the  young  man  who  is  determined  to  succeed.  The 
Diploma  of  this  Institute  will  not  ensure  success,  but  it  will  give 
him  a standing  and  be  a valuable  help  to  him  in  his  way  through 
the  world. 

Men  are  reaping  every  day  what  they  have  sown  years  ago. 

James  A.  Kimball,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  R.  I. 
and  Pacific  R.R.  was  a poor  boy  who  began  railroading  as  a 
brakesman,  and  worked  his  way  steadily  up  to  his  position. 

James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States,  started  in 
life  driving  team  on  the  tow-path  of  an  Ohio  canal,  but  now 
holds  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands.  In  an  address  to  the 
students  of  Hiram  College  some  time  ago,  he  said  “ I beseech  you 
to  remember,  that  the  genius  of  success  is  still  the  genius  ot 
labour.”  This  holds  good  on  both  sides  of  the  “ line.” 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  James  was  a poor  printer,  and  was 
very  glad  to  get  a clerkship  in  the  Custom-house.  From  that 
clerkship  to  the  Postmaster-Generalship  is  a long  step. 

Yes,  it  is  a long  step,  and  a step  Mr.  James  never  could  have 
taken  but  that  he  had  unconsciously  trained  for  it  through  twenty 
years  of  faithful  service.  In  always  doing  his  work  well,  whether 
as  printer’s  devil  or  as  Postmaster  of  the  metropolis,  he  was 
building  better  than  he  knew,  and  they  will  rejoice  most  heartily 
over  the  honors  that  have  come  to  him  who  have  known  him 
most  intimately  from  his  youth  up,  and  who  know  that  in  his 
private  life  he  is  as  pure  and  exemplary  as  in  his  public  life  he 
has  been  honest,  efficient  and  conscientious. 

Some  men  ignore  such  principles.  In  their  practice  they 
adopt  the  seven  principles , ( i . e.  “the  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes”)  and  are  always  waiting  for  “ something  to  turn  up.”  A 
Washington  paper  thus  states  their  case  : 

THE  EXPECTANT  OFFICE-SEEKER. 

Mr.  Micawber  is  in  town. 

He  is  looking  for  something  to  turn  up. 
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He  believes  he  would  like  a post  office. 

There  is  no  man  in  his  community  more  available  lor  collector^ 

In  case  he  is  not  appointed  collector,  he  would  make  a good, 
appraiser.  Or  a special  agent.  Or  a store-keeper. 

The  thing  he  dotes  on  is  a consulship.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  his  pronunciation  of  French  is  said  by 
natives  to  be  remarkable. 

But  in  case  no  appointment  is  available  just  now,  perhaps 
President  Garfield  will  be  so  good  as  to  make  a note  of  his  case. 
Or  lend  him  $10.  Or  get  him  a pass  home. 

The  men  who  lead  the  van  in  public  life  in  England  are 
tremendous  workers  ; Beaconsfield  toiled  for  years  against  heavy 
odds,  but  his  persever^ice  won.  Gladstone  has  been,  and  is  still 
a tireless  worker  ; his  budget  speeches  are  masterpieces  of  finan- 
cial statement,  as  well  as  wise  statesmanship,  and  are  listened  to 
with  rapt  attention.  His  touch  on  the  pulse  of  Britain’s  commerce 
is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  his  mastery  of  the  science 
of  accounts  enables  him  to  estimate  the  resources,  and  provide- 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  greatest  commercial  nation  on  this 
globe. 

I spoke  of  duty  ; it  is  a very  comprehensive  word.  Those  four 
letters  embody  a great  deal.  Mr.  Gladstone  says:  “ I submit  that 
duty  is  a power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to 
rest  with  us  at  night.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  actions  of  our 
intelligence — it  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we 
will,  and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we  leave  the  light  of  life.” 
Let  us  seek  to  fulfil  our  every  duty  with  the  highest  and  fairest 
motives,  keep  our  conscience  clear  and  always  do  our  best.  All 
integrity,  nobleness,  singleness  of  purpose  must  have  their  root 
and  vitality  in  a spirit  that  recognises  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
that  His  purposes  toward  all  His  creatures  are  founded  in  love. 
We  cannot  reckon  His  mercies,  nor  measure  His  infinite  goodness, 
but  do  know  that  He  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  is  ready  to 
bestow  the  best  gifts  of  mind  and  body  on  those  who  earnestly 
seek  His  help.  While  using  every  power  we  may  have,  and  doing 
our  duty  with  all  diligence,  let  us  ever  remember 

“There’s  a Divinity  doth  shape  our  ends 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will.’’ 


